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Steele’s gift was for prose, and he gave his 
best effort to essay, tract, and pamphlet. 
But here is a reminder that he was also a 
graceful occasional poet. His first venture 
into print was a poem—an elegy of Queen 
Mary; and eventually he tried his hand at 
most of the minor verse forms popular in 
the eighteenth century. The complimentary 
epistle, the Martial epigram, the toast, the 
valentine, the Horatian ode, the Anac- 
reontic, the short satiric poem, the love 
lyric, incidental songs written and set for 
his plays, and prologues and epilogues 
for plays and occasions—these make up 
his repertory. 


The verse-writing of Steele has been an 
unexplored chapter; very little thought 
has ever been given to the relation between 
his obvious critical interest in poets and 
poetry and his own practice, and no one 
ever attempted to collect his poems. 


In this book the known poems and a 
small group of new attributions are all 
brought together and edited with an 
introduction and textual and explanatory 
notes. 
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Memorabilia 





NOT long before his death our regretted 
friend Mr. Greening Lamborn contri- 
buted to these pages an account of the 
heraldry of the brasses at Great Hampden. 
From the Transactions of the Monumental 
Brass Society (Vol. IX, part 1) we learn that 
one of those brasses has been found to be a 
palimpsest made up of fragments from at 
least five brasses plundered from City 
churches at the Suppression of Chantries. 
On another page we read that in 1644 the 
churchwardens of Walberswick sold forty 
pounds’ weight of brasses at threepence a 
pound. It is saddening to read of this mis- 
use of dead men’s memorials; ‘a Peice of 
Indecency and a Contempt for Antiquity,’ 
Mr. Cole called it; and one is grateful to 
the good men of the Monumental Brass 
Society for their unceasing endeavours to 
repair the damage done by the thief, the 
zealot or the careless custodian. 
Three examples of such piety are men- 
tioned in this number of the Transactions. 
The brass of a 15th century vicar, which 
had wandered during the last century to 
Audley End, has been restored to its indent 
in Saffron Walden church. The Essex town 
has not proved ungrateful; the Trustees of 
its Museum have willingly restored to Saw- 
bridgeworth the group of the eight sons 
of John Chauncy, whose own brass came 
home after Professor Mynors had bought 
it three years ago at a sale in Herefordshire. 
By good fortune, the late Mr. C. J. P. Cave 
Was able to trace a brass which he had 
tubbed nearly fifty years ago at Itchen Stoke, 
lust before it was lost through a scandalous 
plece of clerical carelessness. He saw to its 


safe return; may his own memorial be ever 
inviolate! 
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THE two leading articles of Vol. 51, No. 4 

of the Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la 
France deal with certain aspects of Diderot 
and Victor Hugo. 

In Les contributions de Diderot a la 
‘Correspondance littéraire et a lHistoire 
des deux Indes,’ H. Dieckmann proves con- 
clusively and with full critical apparatus 
what had been suggested by Anatole 
Feugére as long ago as 1913: that two 
apparently fragmentary writings of Diderot, 
the Fragments Philosophiques et Politiques 
and the Fragments échappés du portefeuille 
dun philosophe, both of August 1772, and 
both published by Grimm in his Corre- 
spondance littéraire of that year, are in 
effect a more or less consecutive contribu- 
tion made by the encyclopaedist to the 
Histoire philosophique et politique des 
établissements et du commerce des 
Européens dans les deux Indes which the 
abbé Raynal brought out in 1780. 

J. Delalande, in a book entitled Victor 
Hugo a Hauteville House which he pub- 
lished in 1947, printed for the first time a 
complete list of the books now on view in 
that extraordinary gloomy dwelling in Saint 
Peter Port where the exiled poet lived from 
1856 until 1870 and which he visited again 
in 1872-3 and in 1878. Delalande listed 
the books according to their place on the 
shelves—au fur et &4 mesure des piéces qu'il 
traversait et des étagéres qu'il examinait. In 
an article called Les livres de Hauteville 
House, J. B. Barrére has now done Hugo 
scholars the excellent service of analysing 
and commenting on this bare list of titles. 

That section of the review headed Notes 
et Documents contains seven short docu- 
mentary essays. A. Viatte shows that 
sonnets XCVII and XCVIII of the Regrets 
of Du Bellay describe not the courtisanes of 
Rome but unfortunate women reputedly 
possessed by the devil, probably the seventy- 
odd inmates of the Orphelins in Rome who 
were possessed in one night in 1554 or 1555. 
Mario Roques suggests that the dedicatee 
of Corneille’s La Veuve may have been 
Rachel de Massué. and not Elisabeth 
d’Estampes. Léon Petit discusses the 
Quimper background of La Fontaine’s fable 
Le Chartier embourbé; and A. Delattre and 
Charles Dédéyan bring new data on the 
letters of Voltaire and Vauban. Finally 
D. A. de Graaf considers anew the suicide 
of Nerval and M. A. Ruff contributes a 
series of Notules Baudelairiennes. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








PEDIGREES OF VILLEINS AND 
FREEMEN 


ANY addition to our knowledge of the 

nomenclature of the lower social classes 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is of 
importance. Most of our material comes 
from documents concerned with the baronial 
and land-owning classes. Some years ago, 
Professor Helen M. Cam called attention to 
a number of pedigrees of villeins and free- 
men preserved in the Curia Regis Rolls for 
the reign of King John.'' These have been 
little investigated. They were cases in which 
a man was alleged to be a villein by a 
litigant who either claimed him as his pro- 
perty or desired to prove he had no legal 
standing in the King’s court. The proof 
turned on birth—was the tenant’s father free 
or unfree? 

Professor Cam was concerned only with 
the historical and legal problems. But these 
pedigrees are of importance in the history 
of our own personal names for even when 
we have a number of names from this class, 
it is seldom that they throw any light on 
family preferences for names over a period. 
Here we have pedigrees giving (with some 
gaps) the names used in several families in 
various counties for three or four genera- 
tions before 1205-6, a period of importance 
in the history of our names. It is a well- 
established fact that after the Norman Con- 
quest the Old English personal names went 
out of fashion and were replaced by names 
brought over from the continent. Modern 
surnames prove that many of the Old 
English names must have persisted; at the 
same time they prove that names of con- 
tinental origin flourished. But the details 
of this process, its chronology and its speed, 
what local variations and peculiarities there 
were, these have not yet been worked out. 
These pedigrees throw some small light on 
the subject.* 

1. John le Tanur complained of assault 
and imprisonment by the Abbot of Waltham 
(Curia Regis Rolls, 1V. 37). Essex. 1205. 

* Liberties and Communities in Medieval England, 
pp. 124-135 (Cambridge, 1944) 

* The pedigrees are set out in full, op. cit. 
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John had a brother with the Scandinavian 
name Brother, a cousin Aldiva (daughter of 
Ralph), who was named after her aunt, ; 
sister of Ralph and Edward, father of Joh 
le Tanur. Of the six members named 
his father’s side, only two bore French 
names. His mother’s name is not given 
She had a sister Alice (with a son Godwin), 
a brother Aubrey (with two sons, Adam and 
William), and an un-named brother or sister 
with a son Welwin and a grandson Godwin, 
Of the seven members named on the 
mother’s side, four had French and thre 
English names. Of the thirteen persons, six 
bore French names; one a Scandinavian 
name. The six with Old English names 
shared four different names, Ealdgifu (f) and 
Godwine occurring twice each. Welwin is 
rare and interesting. The earliest exampk 
known is Walduinus which is found twice in 
the Suffolk portion of Domesday Book. This 
is derived by von Feilitzen from Old 
German Waldwin.* A moneyer of the reign 
of William II bore the same name in the 
forms Wealdwine, Welwine (Searle). Thes 
two spellings, with the Essex Welwin, point 
rather to an unrecorded Old English per- 
sonal name *Wealdwine which would 
normally be found as Waldwine in Suffolk. 

2. Werricus de Marines claimed Radulfus 
filius Segari as his villein (IV. 22-23). Herts. 
1205. Ralph is also called Radulfus Poter 
(p. 54). This pedigree is more elaborate, 
naming 18 persons in three generations. 
Ralph’s grandfather Alwin had a brother 
Seman, one cousin Alexander and another 
Liviet. Alwin had two sons: Segar who 
married Aldith, and Seiet. Seman had a son 
Godwin the miller. The remaining 11 per 
sons had French names. In_ the first 
generation there were 3 English names and 
1 French; in the second, 4 English, 2 French; 
in the third, 0 English, 7 French; in the 
fourth, 0 English, 1 French. 

In the names of Segar, his brother Sagéat, 
and his uncle S@#mann, we see the per 
sistence of the Old English custom of 
alliteration and repetition found, for 
example, in the repetition of Sige- in the 
names of the kings of Essex, Sigefrith, Sige- 
bald, Sigeberht, Sigeric and Sigered. It 
probably more than a mere coincidence that 
Alwin’s younger son S@géat bore a name 
cumpounded of the first theme of Semann 
and the second of Léofgéat, his uncles 


* The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domts 
day Book, p.408 (Uppsala, 1937). 
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names, a method of name-giving as old as 
the time of St. Wulfstan whose mother was 
Wulfgifu and his father Aethelstan.* 
Alwinus is a form of doubtful origin. It 
may stand for OE Ealdwine, Ealhwine, 
£lfwine, or possibly Athelwine. The only 
name which occurs twice is Ralph. 

3. Roger de Toeny v Osbertus filius 
Johannis de Wadeton’ (IV. 128). Norfolk. 
1206. The defendant is also called Osbertus 
de Wadeton’ (p. 60). Here, of 15 persons 
mentioned, all except one are of the last 
two generations and all bear French names. 
Osbert, Henry and John each occur twice. 
Osbert might possibly be derived from OE 
Osbeorht, but OG Osbert was common in 
Normandy and, as all the other names are 
French, this also was probably brought over 
from the continent. 

4. Willelmus Sine Fide v Willelmus filius 
Simonis de Stanford’ (Willelmus de Stan- 
ford, p. 121, Willelmus de Stanford, p. 163). 
(lV. 195-6). Suffolk. 1206. Of nine 
persons, only one bore an English name, 
Godwin, of the first generation. His brother 
and both his sons had French names. 

5. Willelmus de Alta Ripa v Matillis filia 
Emisii de Godinewde (IV. 234). Sussex. 
1206. Maud was the daughter of Ernis and 
Margaret who had a brother Ralph and a 
nephew Reginaldus. Ernis, Maud’s father, 
had a brother Ailwin, an uncle Wlvric and 
an aunt Eileva. Whlvric had a son Robert 
and a daughter Wlviva; Eileva had two sons 
Edward and Ailwin. All eight children of 
the third generation bore French names. 

Here, too, we find traces of a survival of 
the Old English practice in name-giving. 
Ailwin (4thelwine) had the same first theme 
as his aunt Eileva (4thelgifu). Wlvric 
(Wulfric) repeated the first theme of his own 
Mame in that of his daughter Whlviva 
(Wulfgifu), and Eileve (4thelgifu) named 
her younger son Ailwin (4thelwine). Note 
that two cousins were called thelwine, 
which suggests that their grandfather may 
also have borne a name beginning with 
Athel-. Edward, cousin of Ernis, named his 
son Ernis, and Wlviva, sister of Robert, 
called her son Robert. Of 18 persons, 12 
bore 10 different French names and 6 bore 
5 different English names. 

6. Willelmus de Stodham v Hermannus 
filius Radulfi Fabri (IV. 259). Beds. 1206. 

the seven persons named on Herman’s 


‘Introduction to the Survey of English Place- 
names, Part I, p. 169 (Cambridge, 1924). 
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father’s side, only one, Ailward, his grand- 


father’s brother, bore an English name. 
Herman, however, claimed his grandfather 
was Anketillus (Scand.), not Baldwinus. But 
of the nine named on his mother’s side, six 
bore English names. Of these, only one, 
Levric (son of Edith), was a man. His 
mother Emma, alone of the second genera- 
tion, bore a French name. Her sister was 
Edith, named, no doubt, after her aunt 
Edith, sister of Godith and Seghiva. Note 
the triple occurrence of the same second 
theme in Godgyth, Eadgyth (2), and of -gifu 
in Segifu and Alfgifu (Alviva, daughter of 
Godith). Of 16 persons, 9 bore French 
names and 7 English. One Scandinavian 
name should probably be added. 


7. Albricus de Fuleburn’ (Albricus filius 
Roberti, p. 148) v Gillebertus de Tanie (IV. 
305-6). Cambs. 1206. This is the most 
elaborate of these pedigrees, including 30 
names of four generations. In the first we 
have two brothers, Osmund and Alfwin. 
Osmund had two sons, Stephanus Claudus 
and Levric. Stephen also had two sons, 
Thomas and Robert, and a daughter Alviva; 
Levric had two daughters, Avicia and Ediva. 
Alfwin had a daughter Hugelina, who had 
a son Gilbert, who had two sons, Maurice 
and Walter. 


The father of Aubrey was Robert, son of 
Stephen the Lame. His mother was Alice, 
daughter of Alviva, who married Wlwin 
Grim. Alice had two sisters, Maud and 
Wlankilda. Alviva was sister of Levric, 
who had two sons, Edric and Gilbert. Here, 
we find the French names already in the 
second generation. The daughter, grandson 
and great grandsons of Alfwin all bore 
French names. Osmund’s descendants were 
more conservative. Though one of his sons 
was given a French name, Stephen, English 
names persisted for two more generations. 
The family of Aubrey’s mother was still 
more conservative. Both her father and 
mother, her uncle, one sister, and a cousin, 
all bore English names. Apart from her 
own name, Alice, and that of her son, 
Aubrey, only her sister Maud and her cousin 
Gilbert bore French names. 

Here again we find relics of the Old 
English system of name-giving. Levric 
(Léofric) repeats the second theme of his 
name in that of his son Edric (Eadric). 
There can be no connection between the 
names of Levric and his daughter Ediva 
and those of Alviva and her brother Levric, 
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who were of different families, and come 
into the pedigree only because of the 
marriage of Robert and Alice, parents of 
Aubrey. But Alviva (4lfgifu), daughter of 
Stephen the Lame, may well owe the second 
theme of her name to that of Ediva 
(Eadgifu) her cousin (or vice-versa). Of 30 
persons, 20 bore 17 French names and 10 
bore 8 English names. 

The husband of Alviva is once called 
Grim (Matillidem filiam Grim) and once 
Wlwin Grim (Wlankilda filia Wlwini Grim). 
Grim must therefore be a byname, used in 
the first instance alone, a custom not un- 
common at this period. His name must 
have been originally OE Wulfwine, to which 
was later added the byname Grim, either 
from some ancestor bearing the Scandi- 
navian name of Grimr, or, more likely, a 
nickname from OE grimm or ON grimmr 
* fierce.’ 

The most interesting and important point 
in all these pedigrees is the name of 
the daughter of Wlwin Grim and Alviva, 
the sister of Alice, mother of Aubrey, 
and Maud—Wlankilda, an Old English 
woman’s name hitherto unrecorded. The 
second theme of *Wlankhild is -hild, com- 
mon in Old English women’s names. e.g. 
A:lfhild, Eadhild, *Léofhild, etc.: the first 
is OE wlanc ‘ proud,’ found as a personal 
name *Wlanc in Longslow (Sa).2 Two 
other compounds are found late in Old 
English: Wlancheard, a moneyer in the 
reign of Ethelbert, and Wlancthegn, a 
moneyer, temp. Cnut (Searle). A mutated 
form *Wlenca is found in Linchmere (Sx) 
and this is probably the source of Lancing 
(Sx). Wlencing occurs in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle as one of the sons of Aelle and 
the founder of the South Saxon kingdom. 

8. A short pedigree not dealt with by 
Professor Cam is of interest as it goes back 
four generations before 1214 (VII. 102). 
Fritton (Suffolk). 1214. Maud claimed one 
carucate of land against Henry son of Adam 
on the ground that it was held by her great- 
great-grandfather Sirich, then by his son 
Sired, his daughter Eillive, and then by her 
daughter Salerna, mother of Maud. We 
find here again the repetition of the first 
theme in the names of father and son, 
Sigeric, Sigered, and the change to a French 

* Ekwall English Place-names in -ing, pp. 59-60 
(Lund, 1923), Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
names, S.N. 


* Ibid.; Mawer, Stenton and Gover, Place-names 
of Sussex, pp. 24, 199-200. 
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name in the generation before 1214. After 
his death, the wife of Sirich must have 
married a second time to Edward and by 
him had a son Adam, who had two sons, 
Henry and William. It was this Henry 
against whom Maud claimed. 

In these pedigrees, the general absence of 
bynames is noteworthy and is probably to 
be explained by the variety of names used, 
It is unusual to find names repeated in the 
same family: hence there was little fear of 
confusion of identity and no need of further 
description. There are, it is true, a number 
of names of the type Gaufridus filius Segari, 
Ricardus filius Henrici, but that these are 
descriptions rather than names, given in this 
form to make clear the relationship of the 
persons concerned, is proved by such 
formulae as Ernisius filius Edwardi filii 
Eileve, Stephanus filius Ailwini filii Aileve., 
The real name of Radulfus filius Segari was 
probably Radulfus Poter. 

We have a few topographical bynames: 
Osbertus de Wadeton’, Willelmus de Stan- 
ford’, Albricus de Fuleburn’, and Hugo 
Hoppecroft, where we have an early 
example of the loss of the preposition. 

Most of the few bynames are occupa- 
tional: Johannes le Tanur, Radulfus Poter’, 
Godwinus Molendinarius ‘ miller,’ Henricus 
Auceps ‘fowler’ and Radulfus Faber 
“smith... Only three nicknames occur: 
Stephanus Claudus ‘the lame,’ Wlwinus 
Grim (v. supra), and Thomas Benun. This 
last is obscure, unless it is an error for 
Beivin ‘ drink wine.’ 

The variety of personal names used, both 
English and French, is noteworthy. So far 
as these pedigrees show, it appears that at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, Old 
English personal names were being replaced 
by names of French origin, but some 
families were more conservative than others. 
The vitality of the Old English name-system 
is revealed by the evidence of the persistence 
of the repetition of either the first or the 
second theme in names of the same family 
and by the existence of the rare *Wealdwine 
and the otherwise unrecorded *Wlankhild. 
It is noteworthy, too, that, on the whole, Old 
English women’s names show a stronger 
tendency to persist than those of men. 

The names included in these pedigrees 
are summarized for ease of reference:’ 

* The figures after the names give the number of 
the case in which the names occur, those in brackets, 


the number of persons of that name mentioned i 
the case. 
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Old English Names: 

Masculine: AZliwine 7, AEthelweard 6, 
Athelwine 5 (2), Alwin 2, Eadric 7, Ead- 
weard 1, 5, 8, Godwine 1 (2), 2, 4, Léofgéat 
2, Léofric 6, 7 (2), Osbeorht* 3 (2), Osmund 
7, Segar 2, Sagéat 2, Sa@mann 2, 
Sigered 8, Sigeric 8, *Wealdwine 1, Wulfric 
5. 18 names, 27 persons. 

Feminine: AElfgifu 6, 7 (2), AZthelgifu 5, 
8, Eadgifu 7, Eadgyth 6 (2), Ealdgifu 1 (2), 
Ealdgyth 2, Godgyth 6, Segifu 6, *Wlankhild 
1, Wulfgifu 5. 10 names, 15 persons. 
Scandinavian names: 

Masculine: Anketillus® 6, Brothor 1. 2 
names, 2 persons. 

French names: 

Masculine: Adam 1, 3, 8, Aubrey (Albri- 
cus) 1, 7, Alexander 2, Baldwin 6, Brian 2, 
Durand 7, Ernis (OFr Erneis) 5 (2), Geoffrey 
2, 4, 5, Gilbert 6, 7 (2), Hamo 4, 6, Henry 
3 (2), 8, Herman (OG Her(e)mann) 6, Hilary 
(Yllarius) 7, Hubert 7, Hugh 4, John 1, 2, 3 
(2), Jordan 4, Maurice 7, Michael 2, Peter 
3, Ralph 1, 2 (2), 5, 6, Reynold (Reginaldus) 
5, Reiner (OFr Reiner) 7, Richard 3, Robert 
3, 4, 5 (2), 7, Roger 3, 7 (2), Simon 4, 6, 
Stephen 5, 7, Thomas 2, 7, Walter 5, 6, 7 
(2), Werric’® 4, William 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
32 names, 68 persons. 

Feminine: Alicia 1, 3, 7, Aleis 3, Avice 7, 
Christiana 3, Emma 2, 6, Hawis'’ 3, Huge- 
lina 7, Lecia'® 2, Margaret 5, Maud 
(Matilda, Matillis) 5, 7, 8, Salerna 8. 10 
names, 16 persons. 

Of these French names, the most common 
for men are William (7), Ralph (5), Robert 
(5), Walter (4), John (4), and for women, 
Alice (4) and Maud (3). 

P. H. REANEY. 


*This might be of continental origin. Osbert was 
common in Normandy. 

* This is a Norman form of ON Askell and might 
be continental in origin. 

"OG Werric, OFr Guerri (Forssner 251). 

"OG Hadvid, Latinized Hadewidis, Hawidis 
(Forssner 144). 

cs Feminine of Hugelin (OG Huglin, OFr Hugelin, 
Huelin), a double diminutive of Hugo (Hug-el-in). 

* Probably a pet-form of Lettice (Letitia). 


GOWER’S SERPENT AND THE 
CARBUNCLE 


"THE following exemplum _ illustrating 
prudence occurs in Gower’s Confessio 

Amantis : 

A Serpent, which that Aspidis 

Is cleped, of his kynde hath this, 

That he the Ston noblest of alle, 
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The which that men Carbuncle calle, 

Berth in his hed above on heihte. 

For which whan that a man be sleyhte, 

The Ston to winne and him to daunte, 

With his carecte him wolde enchaunte, 

Anon as he perceiveth that, 

He leith doun his on Ere al plat 

Unto the ground, and halt it faste, 

And ek that other Ere als faste 

He stoppeth with his tail so sore, 

That he the wordes lasse or more 

Of his enchantement ne hiereth ; 

And in this wise himself he skiereth, 

So that he hath the wordes weyved 

And thurgh his Ere is noght deceived." 

G. C. Macaulay showed the origin of the 
legend of the serpent which resists enchant- 
ment by stopping its ears in Psalm LVII and 
remarked that the method used by the 
serpent “was perhaps first suggested by 
Augustine, In Ps. lvii,’? whence Isidore, 
Etymologiae, xii, 4, obtained the detail. But 
in none of these sources is any mention 
made of the carbuncle which motivates the 
attempted enchantment. 

Leo J. Henkin offered as an hypothesis 
that Gower either by accident or by design 
combined two legends, “one dealing with 
a snake with a trick to nullify a charmer’s 
incantations . . . the charming of the serpent 
[being] the element common to both 
legends.”* Henkin traced the method by 
which the tricky serpent resisted enchant- 
ment to Augustine, Isidore, and the Physio- 
logus, and identified the stone with the 
dracontides described by Sotacus, Pliny, 
Solinus, Isidore,* Albertus Magnus, and in 
Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
and the Kyranides. The dragon stone, he 
found, was identified with the carbuncle in 
the Alphabetical and Peterborough lapi- 
daries. But Henkin did not show any com- 
bination of the two legends prior to Gower. 

The combination of the two legends did 
not, however, originate with Gower, for it 
is to be found in Brunetto Latini’s Li Livres 
dou Trésor, which Gower used extensively 
in the Mirour de ’!Omme and the Confessio 
Amantis. Chapter 138 of Book I treats of 
the serpent: 


Aspis est une maniere de venimeus 
serpens ki ocist hom de ses dens. ... Et 


*The Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Mac- 
aulay, 4 vols., Oxford, 1899-1902, II, i, 463-480. 
See also Mirour de |Omme, I, 15253-15259. 

7 II, 468. 

* “* The Carbuncle in the Adder’s Head,” M.L.N., 
LVIII 1943), 38-39. 

‘Isidore does not present the two elements 
together. 
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sachiés que aspis porte la trés luisant et 
la precieuse piere que l’on claime car- 
boncle; et quant li enchanteour ki li veut 
oster la piere dist ses paroles, et main- 
tenant ke la fiere beste s’en aperchoit, 
fiche l'une de ses oreilles dedens la terre 
et l’autre clot de sa coue, en tel maniere 
k’ele devient sourde et non oians des 
paroles conjurans.° 


Verbal similarities, the order of presenta- 
tion, and the combination of the two 
elements suggest strongly that the Trésor 
was Gower’s immediate source. 


Loyola University, MARIE NEVILLE. 


Chicago. 


5 Ed. Francis J. Carmody, Berkeley, 1948, p. 133. 
Brunetto’s sources are Isidore, Solinus, aa the 
Physiologus. The combination of elements is 
apparently his own invention. 


CHRISTMAS REVELS AT THE INNS 
OF COURT 
* A Sudden Order Against Plays’ in 1520 


N earlier article of mine on ‘Satire of 
Wolsey in Heywood’s Play of Love’ 
(N. & @Q., cxcvi, 112-4) contained a 
reference to ‘the sudden order against 
Christmas plays in the Inns of Court in 
1520,” which Mr. D. S. Bland (cxevi. 512) 
from his greater knowledge of the early his- 
tory of the Inns has questioned with consider- 
able justice. Before I can explain what I 
meant by this reference it is necessary to 
sketch out something of the custom of 
Christmas Revels at Lincoln’s Inn, though I 
first admit that my wording was neither 
cautious nor accurate in implying that this 
was a general and external order. 

One of the difficulties in interpreting the 
records and attempting to reconstruct events 
and traditions of the Inns of Court lies in 
the fact that the Inns (unlike the Universities 
of Paris and Oxford) never crystallized the 
body of their customs into statute form. 

Obedience to these statutes was en- 
forced by an oath; and an oath was... 
exacted from each member of Lincoln’s 

Inn; but this runs, to be ‘ obediens, 

assistans et consortans to the Governors 

in all things concerning the Society.’ The 
breach of such an oath was held to be 
perjury and mortal sin, and exposed the 
disobedient to Spiritual penalties and pro- 
ceedings in salutem animae. It is there- 
fore a surprise to find a body of lawyers, 
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by training cautious and wary, apparently 
pledging themselves in blank at the risk 
of such a punishment. The explanation 
probably is that by the time the oath was 
instituted, a body of customs had grown 
up, so comprehensive and established, that 
the action of the Governors was confined 
within well-known limits, and the measure 
of the Fellows’ obedience was not, as at 
first sight appears, the uncontrolled will 
of the Governors.' 
I quote this discussion of obedience to the 
Governors, with all the implied solidity of 
custom that lies behind it, because I believe 
that we must begin any appraisal of a par- 
ticular custom or tradition in the early Inns 
with this understanding. And the tradition 
of Christmas Revels is a part of this body 
of customs which all members of the Inns 
accepted, and in which they were expected 
to participate (unless specifically exempted 
in their admission, but this exemption was 
infrequent). 

If we begin at the year 1510, which was 
apparently a typical year, we see that among 
the officers elected in Michaelmas Term, 
2 Henry VIII, were the usual Christmas 
officers: Marshal, Butler and Steward for 
Christmas, and Master of the Revels—these 
will afterwards be referred to simply as 
Christmas officers, for convenience and 
brevity.”, Further in the Black Books is an 
entry pertaining to the Steward (here not 
the student Steward for Christmas but the 
servant of the Society),* who 

craves allowance for the officers of the 

Inn, of 8s. a week for 3 weeks at Christ- 

mas last when no one was in commons 

for fear of the plague; and the same for 
three weeks before Michaelmas. 
(pp. 163-4) 
Yet in the accounts of the Steward ‘for 
victuals at Christmas last,’ 

He is charged with 26s. 8d. due to the 

baker for the hogshead of wine at Christ- 

mas; with 26s. 8d. due to the ale brewers 
for ‘les borez’ [boars] at Christmas; 
13s. 4d. to the beer brewers for the * swete 
wyne’ at Christmas. 

(p. 164) 


* J. Douglas Walker, Preface to The Black Books 
(Lincoln's Inn, 1897), I, xxxviii. 

*I have commented on the distinction, and on 
some of the Christmas officers, in ‘ Sir Thomas 
More and Lincoln's Inn Revels,’ Philological 
Quarterly, xxix (1950), 426-30. 

* Black Books, 1, 162-3; hereafter the page 
references are given in the text following each 
entry. 
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The first allowance pertains, I think, to the 
normal operation of commons during the 
Christmas vacation (attendance at which 
was required of certain members); the 
second entry, to the Christmas Revels; this 
is an important distinction.* 

The 1511 list of officers (elected on All 
Saints, Michaelmas Term, 3 Henry VIII) 
did not include all the Christmas officers, 
only the Marshal, and there is an entry 
concerning his office.® 

For 1512 there is a full list of officers, 
including the Christmas officers; and there 
are the usual fines for default and refusal 
of the Steward and Master of Revels. The 
Treasurer’s Accounts include among receipts 
fines for refusals, and among allowances 
6s. 8d. for Marshal’s allowance and 
36s. 8d. to minstrels for Christmas (pp. 169, 
173). 
In the 1513 list there are no Christmas 
officers, ‘“‘ on account of the great plague and 
pestilence now raging in the place ” (p. 174). 

For 1514 there is a full list of officers, 
and in the Treasurer’s Accounts allowance 
of £3 6s. 8d. for two boars, and Gascon 
wine and ‘malvesay’ at Christmas, by 
order of the Governors (pp. 176-7). 

For 1515 there is a full list of officers, and 
the usual fines for refusal and default. 
Under the date of 6 February 1516 there is 
this entry pertaining to the Marshal: 


Thomas Willughbie is to answer for cer- 
tain wastes and excessive expenses, not 
beneficial to the community, at Christmas, 
and also for his contempt in not having a 
red gown when he was Marshal, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom and ordinance 
of the Inn.* 


For 1516 again there is a full list of 
officers, with the usual fines. At this time 
there is the first reference to a Fool, who was 
attached to the Inn for some time, presum- 
ably in connection with the revels and other 
entertainments.” And under date of 11 
February 1517 there is another entry per- 


“Among the Steward’s allowances: ‘26s. 8d. 
Paid to the Butlers [i.e. the servants and not the 
student-officers] for their ‘regard,’ because there 
was no one here in commons at Christmas on 
ei xy the plague” (p. 164). 


. ‘P.178. Similarly a Roger Fitz was fined 40s. 
in 1503 because when Marshal “‘ he permitted more 
and greater expenses at 
ordered ” (p. 129). 

; my discussion of ‘ Lobbe, the Kynges Fool ’ 
in Modern Language Notes, \xvi (Dec. 1951), 506-9. 


that time than were 
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taining to the Marshal’s performance of his 
duties : 

Norwiche, the late Marshal, was 
amerced 6s. 8d. for excessive expenditure 
of wine last Christmas. 

Cholmeley, the late Butler, was amerced 
10s. for the like, and for exercising bad 
government in the Inn at the said time 
in breaking the doors of Chambers by 
reason of ‘ Jake Stray.’® 
In the 1517 list of officers there are no 

Christmas officers; no reason is given, but 
in the entry pertaining to the receipts of the 
Steward for 1517-18 we learn that commons 
were dissolved for the space of 84 weeks, 
and presumably it was known in advance 
- the Christmas Revels would not be 
ept. 

For 1518 there is the full list of officers, 
and the usual fines; under date of 31 January 
1519 there is an entry pertaining to the 
offices of Sewer and Cupbearer, apparently 
officers to the Christmas King.*° Then there 
is the most significant entry (which follows 
an entry of 9 February 1519), 

For Cristmas. 

Hit is agreed and ordeyned that he that 

shalbe chosen hereafter to be Kyng ouer 

Cristmas Day shall occupy then the seid 

rowme [i.e., office or post] if he be present, 

and if he be absent the Marshall for the 
tyme beyng, by the aduyse of the Uttre 

Baresters present, to name an other to 

occupy the same rowme; and, for lernyng 

of young Gentilmen to do seruice, that 
the Marshall sytt as Kyng ouer Neweyeres 

Day, and haue like seruice as was ouer 

Cristmas Day; and that the Master of the 

Revelles duryng the dynar tyme occupy 

the Marshalle’s rowme. 

Item, that the Kyng of Cokneys ouer 
Childermas Day [Holy Innocents, Dec. 
28] sytt and haue due seruice, and that he 
and all his officers vse honest maner and 
good ordre wtout any wast or distruccon 
makyng in wyne, brawn, chely, or other 
vitaylles; and that he and his Marshall, 
Buttler, and Constable Marshall, haue 


* Jack Straw is discussed below. 

*** Master Norton and Master Higham were each 
fined 40d. because they ‘were chosen by the 
Marshall to be officers to the Kyng agenst Christ- 
mas, that is to sey, in the offices of Sewer and 
Cupberer, and then departed, and did nott execut 
the seid offices, so that the Kyng was disapoynted 
of officers as for them’” (p. 189). 

This is the first reference to these offices; pre- 
sumably they correspond to similar offices in the 
other Inns (cf. Preface, p. xxxi). 
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ther laufull and honeste comaundementes 
by delyuerey of the officers of Cristmas; 
and that the seid Kyng of Cokneys, ne 
none of his officers, medyll neyther in the 
buttry nor in the Stuard of Cristmas is 
office, uppon peyne of xls. for euery suche 


medlyng. 
Item, that Jack Strawe and all his 
adherentes be from hensforth uttrely 


banyshed and no more to be vsed in 
Lincolles Inne, uppon peyne to forfeyt for 
euery tyme fyue poundes, the seid Cs. to 
be leveid of euery Felowe that shall 
happen to offend agenst this Rule, &c.’° 
The concern of the Governors for waste and 
other unreasonable expenditure is of course 
immediately apparent; we have seen this 
concern in previous fines against Marshals 
and Butlers. It is apparent also that the 
Governors are concerned with some 
deterioration in the keeping of Christmas 
Revels and that some of the detailed ordi- 
nances are changes for ‘good ordre.’ And 
presumably the younger students have 
returned to their Jack Straw revelry that 
broke the doors and chambers during the 
Christmas of 1516—it will be recalled that 
no Christmas was kept in 1517. If this is 
some kind of traditional demonstration 
against discipline by the students, it is not 
strange that they should have fixed upon 
one of the leaders of the uprising of 1381 
for their figurehead: the 1381 rebels were 
bitter against lawyers; they burned some of 
the law buildings and legal records, and 
killed several judges and lawyers (among 
them the ex-chancellor and the chief justice 
of the King’s Bench." Jack Straw was not 
a forgotten name, for it was identified with 
a rising in 1497,” and in a later play, The 


® Black Books, I, 189-90; I know of no fines for 
offending against this rule, though in 1529 a Coun- 
cil ‘“‘pronuncyd to the Companye that they 
myshandell not the officers of the housse this tyme 
of Crystmasse, vppon peyne of greuous amercya- 
mentes”’ (p. 225). 

** Simon de Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
resigned his office as chancellor two days before he 
was killed by Wat Tyler and his associates (Foss, 
Judges, IV, 4-5). 

John de Cavendish was chief justice of the King’s 
Bench when he was killed (ibid. IV, 12). 

2 See the Chronicles of London (ed. C. L. Kings- 
ford [Oxford, 1905] ), p. 216: 

[On the cause of the rising, and the persons 

‘those Comons’ intended to destroy] 

this was their owteward Colour, what their 

Inward intent was God knoweth, but what hath 

ensued of like besynesse is euydent, as by Jak 

Straw, Jak Cade, and other. 

The fullest discussion of Jack Straw is by Hugo 
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Life and Death of lacke Straw (1593), it is 
Jack Straw who cries that 
[we will] 

In spight of all the men of law 

Make thee [Ball] Archbishop of Caunterberie 

And Chauncellor of England, or Ile die. 

(I, i. 84-6.) 

If this late sixteenth-century play represents 
anything of an older tradition, then it is 
easy to understand Jack Straw’s part in these 
Lincoln’s Inn revels. In any case, the order 
banishing ‘Jack Straw and his adherents’ 
appears to have been effective, for I have 
not seen any later references in the records 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

In 1519 there is a full list of officers, with 
the usual fines. But by a decision of 
Autumn 1520"* it was decided that the order 
of Christmas next (i.e., 1520), is ‘to be 
broken uppe’: 

Memorandum that it is agreyd by my 
Masters of the Benche at this tyme for 
the order of Cristmas next cummyng, 
whiche is determyned by my Masters 
that it shalbe broken vppe.. ."* 

It is this order of the Bench that I had in 
mind when I wrote of a ‘ sudden order’; for, 
although the cause of this order is not 
known and the effect of it is difficult to 
ascertain, from that date onward. 


the Bench yearly make up an order to 
the effect that ‘no solemn Christmas be 
kept.”’> Sometimes a reason is given, that 
none is kept at the other Inns, or ‘ for all 
things are very dear,’ or by reason of the 
plague. The order provides that those 
who keep Commons shall have the Christ- 
mas counted to them for a Vacation, and 
makes an allowance for the board of the 
servants of the Inn, and for special dinners 
to all in Commons on the three principal 
feasts and for other matters.’® 

One would give much to know the cause 

of this change that took place in 1520; it 

seems plausible that Jack Straw and ‘bad 


Schiitt, The Life and death of Jack Straw: Ein 
Beitrag zur _ Geschichte des __ elisabethanischen 
Dramas (Kieler Studien zur engl. Phil. (Heidel- 
berg, 1901] ), esp. 4 ff. and 12 ff. 

Since it follows two entries dated Autumn 
Vacation 1520, and the Pensioner’s Accounts for 

4 P. 195. Commons were broken up, too, after 
S. Nicolas Day (pp. 195-6). 

16 For 1520 there is a full list of officers and the 
usual fines, but in the Treasurer’s Accounts 10f 
this year (1520-1) there is an allowance of 26s. 84. 
to the Butlers ‘‘ because the feast of Christmas was 
not kept this year ’’ (p. 199). 
1® Preface, p. Xxxi. 
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government in the Inn’ necessitated the 
order—and perhaps a play like Heywood’s 
Play of Love may have been a part of the 
Christmas Revels, though this is conjecture. 

From all of this it appears certain that 
1520 was indeed some kind of turning point 
in the history of the Christmas Revels at 
Lincoln’s Inn, that the keeping of Christmas 
in the years following was changed consider- 
ably.’ What it was we cannot say, nor 
can we see the changes effected with any 
darity. Christmas was kept intermittently 
thereafter and apparently with ‘maimed 
ites, and apparently there was an effort on 
the part of the Benchers to control Christ- 
mas Revels; but there seems to be more than 
just the desire to keep order. 


R. J. SCHOECK. 





Cornell University. 


" Christmas was not kept 1520, 1521, 1525, 1527 
and 1528, and thereafter they seem to be not only 
irregularly kept but kept only in part (perhaps not 
with ‘solempne revels ’). 


THE MASQUE OF THE TWELVE 
MONTHS 


ME. KENNETH MUIR recently defended 
in Notes and Queries (cxcvii. 150) the 
suggestion he originally made in a letter 
to The Times Literary Supplement (15 
December, 1950) that The Masque of the 
Twelve Months was written by Chapman. 
This masque was first published by J. P. 
Collier in his edition of Five Court Masques 
(appended to Inigo Jones, a Life, etc., 1848) 
from a MS. in his possession which has 
since disappeared (cf. 7.L.S., 23 October, 
1924, and 30 October, 1924). Mr. Race had 
Maintained that the whole work was a fabri- 
cation of Collier’s (N. & Q., cxevii. 54). 

There are even more substantial traces 
of Chapman’s hand in the masque than 
have so far been shown, as well as some 
hitherto unnoticed outside evidence of its 
authenticity. 

(i) Aglaia retorts to Bewty on the subject 
of “jestes”: “Such witt is butt like a wilde 
weede in a ranke soile; wch yett, being well 
manur’d, (I confesse) maie yeeld the whole- 
some croppe of wisedome and discretion, at 
tyme 0’ th’ yeare . . .” (Inigo Jones, p. 133). 

This is echoed closely in the words of 
Capriccio in Chapman’s Middle Temple 
Masque of 1613: 

“Tests and Merriments are but wild 

weedes in a rank soile, which being well 
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manured yield the wholesom crop of 
wisdome and discretion at time ath’ 
yeare.” (The Memorable Maske, etc., 
London, 1613, c lv: cf. Parrott, Comedies, 
p. 449, ll. 110-113.) 


If the Twelve Months masque is authentic 
it is most likely that it was prepared, if not 
performed, for Chapman’s patron, Prince 
Henry, before his death in 1612. The 
evidence of this passage, like that adduced 
by Mr. Muir from Chapman’s translation 
of Hesiod of 1618, is then convincing proof 
of the authorship. 

(ii) The speech in which Bewty presents 
Aprill and the principal masquers derives 
in the main from a passage in the masque- 
scene of Byron’s Tragedy, 1608. Cupid tells 
how the “jar” between Sophrosyne (Queen 
Marie de Medici) and Dapsyle (Mlle. 
D’Entragues) was concluded when Sophro- 
syne contrived to win from him his bow 
and shafts and to shoot one of them at 
her rival. Here are the two passages in 
question : 

(A) Cupid: 

I, (hauing left my Goddesse mothers lap, 

To hawlke, and shoote at Birds in Arden groues), 

Beheld this Princely Nimph, with much affection, 

Left killing Birds, and turn’d into a Birde, 

Like which I flew betwixt her Iuory brests, 

As if I had beene driuen by some Hawlke, 

To sue to her for safety of my life; 

She smilde at first, and — shadowd me, 

With soft protection of her siluer hand ; 

Some-times she tyed my legges in her rich hayre, 

And made me (past my nature, libertie) 

Proud of my fetters: As I pertly sat, 

On the white pillowes of her naked brests, 

I sung for ioy ; she answered note for note, 

Relish for relish, with such ease and Arte, 

In her diuine diuision, that my tunes, 

Showd like the God of Shepheards to the Sunnes, 

Comparde with hers: ashamd of which disgrace, 

I tooke my true shape, Bowe, and all my shafts, 

And lighted all my torches at her eyes, 

Which (set about her, in a golden ring) 

I followd Birds againe, from Tree to Tree, 

Kild and presented, and she kindely tooke. 

But when she handled my triumphant Bowe, 

And saw the beauty of my golden shafts, 

She begd them of me; I, poore boy replyed, 

I had no other Riches ; yet was pleasde — 

To hazard all, and stake them gainst a kisse, 

At an old game I vsde, call’d Penny-prick. 

She, priuie to her owne skill in the play, 

Answerd my challenge, so, I lost my armes: 

And now my Shafts are headed with her lookes. 

(The Conspiracie and Tragedie of ... 
Byron, 1608. K.4-4v: cf. Parrott. Act II, 
Sc. i. ll. 20-52.) 


(B) Bewty: 
There princely Aprell sittes; and flourishing 


ay; 
Sweete Aprill, lov’d of all, yett will not love, 
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Though Love’s great godhead for his fauor 
stroue, 

Fetherd his thoughtes, and to his bosome flewe 

Like to a nightingale, that there did sewe, 

To save her life, sought by some bird of prey. 

Hee smil'd at first, and gave her leave t’allay 

Her fright in shadowe of his flowrie hand: 

Wch pleas'd her so, that there she tooke her stand 

And sung for joie; then tooke another showe, 

And seem’d a lovely Nymphe wth shaftes and 


bowe, 
And shott at birdes aboute him. He drewe nye, 
And askt a sight of her faire Archerie ; 
Wceh when he handl’d, and did well behold 
The bewtie of her shafte, fordg’d all of gold, 
Hee askt them of her: shee excusde, and said 
Shee had no other riches, yet obaide ; 
And (with intention to make a kiss , 
Good as her arrowe) those delights of his 
Offer’d to stake against one, and to plaie 
A game at chesse for all. He tooke the laie, 
Went in and wunne, and wrapt them in embraces 
And now Love's shaftes are headed wth his 
graces. 
Agl: 
Hee pluckt his winges, too, some reportes pre- 
sume. 


Bew 
Hee did, and beares them in a triple plume. . 
(Inigo Jones, pp. 135- 6.) 

This was not however the only occasion 
on which the “Cupid” passage from 
Byron's Tragedy was exploited: yet another 
version occurs in the anonymous “ masque,” 
dated 5 August, 1643, and written some time 
in 1642, in B.M. MS. Egerton 1994 (ff. 212- 
23). This work has no title and has been 
misleadingly referred to as Time’s Triumph 
or Sight and Search: when editing it at 
Birmingham University in 1950 I used the 
convenient label of Juno in Arcadia. This 
peculiar pastoral-allegorical entertainment 
of 1,037 lines and in five acts contains some 
elements of the Court Masque and of the 
Comedy of Humours. It makes casual use 
of two songs, one from Shirley’s Love 
Tricks or the School of Complement 
(“Turne Amarillis, to thy Swane”) and 
another, whose author I have not identified, 
beginning “Stay Nimph, Stay nimph Cryed 
apoll[o]. “It also employs as an integral 
part of one scene the three stanzas begin- 
ning “ Hoy boy Hoy boy come come away 
boy” which are generally accepted to be 
by Richard Brome. They are printed in 
Alexander Brome’s Songs and other Poems, 
1661 (d4) under the title “The Old Mans 


delight” and over the initials R.B. with 
two additional stanzas by A.B. They were 
thus reprinted in 1664 and 1668 and were 
quite popular at the end of the century (cf. 
Day and Murrie, English Song Books, No. 
1380). 


I have not seen the poem in print 
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before 1656 (Sportive Wit, p.131, li 2), | 
have not discovered any other obvioys 
traces of Brome’s hand in Juno in Arcadia, 
and although it is quite possible that he 
wrote it or collaborated in its writing, | 
am more inclined to think that it was in 
the main, as Dr. Clifford Leech has argued 
in refuting Mildmay Fane’s claim to its 
authorship (Raguaillo D’Oceano, 1938, 
p. 22), the work of “‘a talented amateur.” 
Chapman has also been invoked, in Spite 
of the date, as the author of Juno in 
Arcadia. A. H. Bullen printed the “ Cupid” 
passage in Old English Plays, Il, 1883, 
App. I, and first pointed out the plagiarism. 
Encouraged by Jonson’s well-known compli- 
ment about Chapman as a maker of masques 
he proceeded, in his article on the poet in 
D.N.B., to number this amongst his possible 
works. Mr. J. D. Jump, however, after an 
exhaustive and at first hopeful investigation 
into Chapman’s authorship (Review of 
English Studies, XI, 1935, pp. 186-91) had 
to conclude that it was a “substantially 
original work” (R.E.S., XII, 1936, p. 455), 
There cannot on the other hand be any 
doubt that The Twelve Months and Juno 
in Arcadia are completely dissimilar works 
by two quite different authors. In fact it 
would be as preposterous to apply Jonson's 
high testimony to Chapman’s virtues as a 
masque-writer to the author of the latter 
as it would be reasonable to apply it to 
the writer of the former. 
_ Here is the speech from the Egerton MS. 
in which Love (or Cupid) relates to Will and 
Judgement how he came to be asleep on the 
main, despoiled of his wings and weapons, 
off the coast of Arcadia. 
(C) Lo: 
for thy sake will I ffeathered all my thoughts 
and in a birds shape fflew into her bosome 
the Boosome of dezert thy beautious mistris 
as Iff I had ben driuen by the hauke 
In yt swete sanctuary to saue my liffe 
she smild on me cald me her prety bird 
& for her sport she tyed my little legs 
in her ffaire haire proud of my golden ffetters 
I chirpd for Ioy she Conffident of my tameness 
soone dissintangled me & then shee perchd me 
vpon her naked breast ther being rauishd 
I sung wth all my cheere & best of skill 
she answerred note for note relish for relish 
& ran deuission wth such art and ease 
That she exceeded me: 
lud: 
Ther was rare musicke 
lou: 
In this Swete strife forgetting wher i stood 
I trod so hard in streining of my voice. 
That with my claw I rent her tender skin 
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which as she ffelt and saw vermillion ffollow 

Stayninge y¢ cullor of adonis bleeding 

In Venus lap wth Indignation she Cast me from 
her 


Will: 
That ffortune be to all yt Iniure her 

lou: 

Then I put on this shepheards shape you see 

& tooke my bow and quiuer as in reuenge 

against y¢ birds shooting and ffollowing them 

ffrom tre to tre she passing by beheld 

and liked the sport I offered her my prey 

weh she receued and asked to ffeele my Bowe 

weh when she handled and beheld the beauty 

of my bright Arrowes she began to beg em 

I answered they were all my riches yet 

I was content to hazard all and stake em 

downe to a kiss at a game at chess with her 

wanton quoth she beinge priuy to her skill 

A match Then she wth yt dexterrytey 

answered my challenge yt I lost my weapons 

now Cupids shaffts are headed wth her lookes 

my mother soone perceuing my disgrace 

my Arms beinge lost and gon wch made me a 
terror : 

to all ye world she tooke away my wings 

Renounced me for her child and cast me ffrom 
Mr. «6 « 

(Juno in Arcadia, Act I, ll. 221-262.) 

A comparison of the three passages 
reveals the fact that B and C each rely 
ultimately and heavily upon A. Of these 
two C is of course much longer, as it 
contains material from A that was dropped 
from B because of its unsuitability at a 
court performance in Prince Henry’s 
honour. None the less, when allowance is 
made for the exigencies of rhyme and for 
male instead of a female subject, it will be 
seen that B echoes the phrasing of A more 
closely than does C. In fact C is at its 
closest to A in the sections deliberately 
omitted from B. ; 

The impression we have of C being at 
one remove from A is heightened and to 
some extent explained by the number of 
occasions on which we catch an echo from 


B. The following points, in differing 
measures, all indicate C’s dependence 
upon B. 


(1) The original use in B of the vivid 
and unusual phrase ‘‘ Fetherd his thoughtes ” 
is followed in C’s “ffeathered all my 
thoughts.” I have not encountered this 
phrase elsewhere: such a strained use of the 
verb “ feather ” is not recorded in the O.E.D. 

(2) Where B has for obvious reasons “to 
his bosome flew” in place of A’s “ Iuory 
brests,” C, although again concerned with 
4 woman, echoes—and _  re-echoes—the 


word: .“. .. into her bosome / the Boosome 
of dezert.. . .” 
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(3) “for safety of my life” in A becomes 
“To save her life” in B. This form remains 
in C, “to saue my liffe.” 

(4) In A we have: 

But when she handled my triumphant Bowe, 

And saw the beauty of my golden shafts. 

B changes this “saw” to “did well behold” 
in order to rhyme with “ gold” (the arrows 
are “ bright” not “ golden” in C). C adopts 
this reading in ‘“ wch when she handled and 
beheld the beauty.” 

(5) B changes the game which is played 
from “ Penny-prick” to “chess” (Prince 
Henry favoured outdoor sports mostly, but 
“he would sometimes divert himself with 
chess, billiards and cards.” Life of Henry, 
Birch, 1760, p. 386). C, in spite of the fit- 
ness of such a pastime as Penny-prick in 
Arcadia, here again follows B. 

It is also possible that Aglaia’s account 
in B of the plucking of Cupid’s wings may 
have suggested to the author of Juno in 
Arcadia the action of Venus, described in 
C. This punishment is used in association 
with the theme of Fortune’s temporary 
abandonment of her wings (possibly derived 
from Chapman’s Middle Temple Masque, 
cf. R.E.S., XI, pp. 188-9) in the evolution 
of the complicated plot. 

From this survey of the three passages 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
author of Juno in Arcadia (possibly Brome, 
driven to exercising his dramatic gifts in 
the form that was still officially permitted) 
based his version upon both of the earlier 
texts. He must then have had at hand 
Collier’s MS. or, at least, another copy of it. 

It might of course be argued, in spite of 
the parallels listed above, that Collier con- 
cocted the version in The Twelve Months 
from Chapman’s printed text and the Eger- 
ton MS. The improbability of his plagiaris- 
ing from Chapman’s Hesiod for his purposes 
has already been pointed out by Mr. Muir: 
it is even less likely that he would have 
exposed himself by quoting Chapman so 
much more extensively, or again, that he 
should have troubled to introduce at least 
two further borrowings from the Egerton 
MS. It is in any case very doubtful whether 
he could have done so. The volume Egerton 
1994, containing Juno in Arcadia and 14 
other MS. plays, was bought by the British 
Museum for £33 on 11 August, 1865, at 
the sale of Lord Charlemont’s library. 
F. S. Boas has, in Shakespeare and the 
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Universities (Ch. V), substantiated Sir 
George Warner’s convincing theory that the 
volume was originally one of the legacies 
of the actor William Cartwright to Dulwich 
College and that it thus passed from the 
hands of Edmond Malone into those of his 
friend, the first Earl of Charlemont, i.e. 
before 1812. 

Collier in 1836 edited The Sacrifice of 
Abraham, a miracle play, from a MS. at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Presumably he was 
in Ireland at this time. Unless, however, it 
can be established that he visited Lord 
Charlemont’s house in Rutland Square, 
Dublin, or that he was acquainted with the 
contents of the MS. volume which was there 
until 1865, we may rest assured of the 
authenticity—and thus of Chapman’s 
authorship—of The Masque of the Twelve 
Months. 

Brotanek appears to have been the first 
to have divined a connection between 
The Twelve Months and Chapman’s only 
extant masque. He writes of the strong 
colouring of medieval allegory that dis- 
tinguishes them from all other Court Masques 
(Englische Maskenspiele, pp. 206-8). 

Miss Dean-Smith followed up Mr. Muir’s 
original claim with two rather inconclusive 
letters on the subject (7.L.S., 29 December, 
1950, and 26 January, 1951). She suggested, 
however, that the antimasques might pro- 
vide a valuable clue to the authorship in 
the light of Jonson’s practice at this time. 
The second spectacular antimasque of the 
Middle Temple Masque, with “torches 
lighted at both ends,” calls to mind Bewty’s 
comment, after the corresponding dance of 
the torch-bearers, “ Theise fires, I hope have 
made ye coole night warme” (Inigo Jones, 
p. 134). It is perhaps worth noting, too, that 
while the former concludes with a hymn 
to sleep, the latter ends with a song by 
Somnus. 

Mr. Muir has also pointed to the dis- 
ordered state of the text in answer to Mr. 
Race’s charge of fabrication. The work 
occupies twelve pages (pp. 131-142). The 
first part is printed on pp. 137-140: the 
next part, including all the songs as is not 
uncommon with masques, on pp. 140-142. 
The text is printed continuously, each page 
containing about 35 lines. The first part 
comprises just over three full pages of print: 
the second just over six, and the third 
rather more than two. This seems to imply 
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that Collier's copy of the masque was 
originally written on a gathering of two 
folio sheets, but that the inner one had been 
subsequently misplaced in front of the outer 
one. It is surely unnecessary to suppose that 
Collier deliberately faked such an accident, 
Altogether the closeness of The Twelve 
Months to the Jonsonian pattern, the 
obscurity and dialectical quality of the 
prose, the hectoring note in the “low” 
induction, the involved allegory of the heart- 
shaped fortress, and, of course, the clear 
stylistic parallels of the songs, to which 
Mr. Muir has already drawn attention, call 
to mind the author of the Middle Temple 
Masque. The “certaine insolent obiections 
made against the length of my speeches and 
narrations” which Chapman answered in 
a note added to that work, may possibly 
have been previously raised by those who 
had seen the performance—or at least the 
MS.—of The Twelve Months. The critics 
have not since overpraised either of these 
pieces. They contain many of the distin- 
guishing virtues and defects of Chapman's 
rare genius. Rap C. ELSLEY. 


DANIEL DEFOE’S “ ABDY, HARVY” 
IN “A NEW DISCOVERY OF 
AN OLD INTREAGUE” 


DTDEFOE'S first published poem, A New 
Discovery of an Old Intreague (1691) 
poses many problems of interpretation in 
its extremely circumstantial account of con- 
temporary politics. One difficulty in this 
political satire occurs in the vivid passage, 
lines 250-259, which describes the actions 
of Henry Compton, Bishop of London, 
during the Revolution of 1688: 
A fifth nor Clergy, nor the Laity own, 
Was Souldier, Bishop, Lord, and Puritan. 
Blew Cloak, or Cassock, Troop, or Convocation, 
And thus he tryes his skill upon the Nation. 
In Grand Procession thus he views the Lists, 
His Squadron full four hundred booted Priests; 
The * black Brigade thus for their Church 
appear’d, 
And horrid cryes for Abdy, Harvy, rear’d: © 
With Notions scar’d, and their own Guilt sub- 


dued, 

So once before they fled when none pursued. ..- 
A crux still exists in the meaning of the 
words “horrid cryes for Abdy, Harvy.” 
These cries were apparently raised by the 


1 Mary E. Campbell, Defoe’s First Poem (Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: The Principia Press, Inc., 1938), 
p. 103. 
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small “army” that had formed about the 
Princess Anne in her flight from London 
and James II with the help of “ my Lord of 
London, and a Train of the best Quality in 
this Nation.”? Abdy, Harvy undoubtedly 
had a meaning easily comprehensible to 
readers of A New Discovery. In typically 
compact satire Defoe drew the scene of 
“resistance” among Anglican clergymen to 
aclimax by catching the propagandistic value 
of Abdy, Harvy as a political cry and did 
not bother with explanation. Some idea of 
his meaning by the phrase can be discerned 
in the account of another “ TRIAL OF SKILL” 
in the Review: 


It was an old Story, Gentlemen, but it 
will serve again, when a certain TRIAL OF 
SKILL was made in a certain Country, 
not a hundred Mile off, and a poor 
Farmer was carry’d by his Landlord to 
Chelmsford, and there introduc’d among 
the Party as a Friend— There at Dinner 
when the Health went round, there was 
Confusion to the Whiggs, Huzza, Abdy, 
Harvy, Abdy, Harvy, there was praying 
for Enemies by the Way, Health to our 
old Master, then Huzza again, Abdy, 
Harvy, Abdy, Harvy, d——n all the Whigs, 
and so on to all Manner of Excesses. .. .° 


Ina totally different political situation Abdy, 
Harvy reappears as a cry to stress the 
futility of the High-Flyers’ practice of 
bribing the lower classes with money and 
ale. In the New Discovery the cries had 
been raised for Abdy, Harvy. In the episode 
described by the Review, Abdy, Harvy, 
without the for meaning “in favour of,” 
is part of a mob’s shout. Again the cry is 
in some way related to a trial of skill and 
carries connotations of political horror. 
Although almost two decades have passed 
since A New Discovery, Defoe does not 
deem any gloss necessary to elucidate the 
cry. 


* Defoe’s Review, VII, 94b, May 23, 1710, ed. 
Arthur Wellesley Secord (Facsimile Text Society, 
ew York: Columbia University Press, 1938). 
Defoe recalls this episode again in Review, VII, 
3122 (September 26, 1710) where he refers to “ the 
Clezy of London, with the Bish— of . . . at the 
Head of them.” Although this passage from the 
Review is difficult to interpret, Defoe appears to 
be defending the actions of Queen Anne when she, 
as “the Princess Anne of Danemark,” had joined 
1 Compton and the Anglican Clergy “in Arms 
against Popery, and Arbitrary Power, in the late 
King James’s Reign.” 
* Review, V, 13a, June 14, 1708. 





The passage in the Review strengthens 
the ready surmise that Abdy, Harvy signi- 
fied some sort of “ banning and damning ” 
for the present ruler—in A New Discovery, 
of James II by the Anglican clergy and in 
the “old Story,” of Queen Anne by the 
Jacobites. Whatever the exact meaning 
of the cry it clearly served the needs of 
more than one political camp to express 
political blasphemy. What then did the cry 
signify? 

The first element of Abdy, Harvy suggests 
at once the word abdicate. Although no 
more than a hypothesis, the connection of 
the cry with some word meaning “ abdica- 
tion” is supported by a momentous question 
of the Revolution: whether James II had 
abdicated or deserted the throne by his 
flight to France. Defoe, who possessed first- 
hand knowledge relating to the enthrone- 
ment of his patron William III, frequently 
returned to the issues of the Revolution in 
Volume VII of the Review for 1710. In 
order to oppose his enemies among the 
Tories and Jacobites, he asserted that the 
government of Queen Anne rested upon “a 
Revolution Foundation,” that her Majesty 
“Reigns upon the Throne, qua Abdicated,” 
by grace of parliamentary law, and that 
therefore every succeeding government had 
to be Whig in character. Defoe’s political 
sagacity led him to stress not merely the 
abdication of James II but also the compul- 
sion in this abdication. For instance, when 
a rabid opponent of the Whigs cried down 
the Revolution, Mr. Review engaged him 
in the following dialogue: 


Well, say I, but why did King James 
Abdicate?—Was it by Force, or Consent? 
—It was a Voluntary Demission, says my 
Tory, because he would not submit to 
Regulations by a Parliament, which it was 
his Principle, and is mine too, that a King 
is not Subjected to, nor ought to be 
restrain’d by, being himself God’s Vice- 
gerent, and accountable to none—Well, 
Sir, quoth the Reviéw, we will leave that 
Dispute now; the Question before us, is, 
Whether the Revolution was a FORCE 
upon King James, or no? Whether the 
Prince of Orange Resisted him, or no? 
And whether he Abdicated BY FORCE, 
or no? For upon this Argument, mighty 
Stirs have been made; Ay, ay, says my 
Tory, prove it if you can. 

Now my Proof is from King James 
himself; and I think, I cannot have a 
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better Voucher—See the King’s Letter to 

the Earl of Feversham, upon his Majesty’s 

leaving Whitehall, Decemb. 10. 1688.— 

“Things being come to that Extremity, 

That 1 HAVE BEEN FORC’D (mark the 

Word) to send away the Queen, and my 

Son the Prince, that they might not fall 

into my Enemies Hands, which they must 

have done, if they had staid; I AM 

OBLIG’D (Mark it again) to do the same 

Thing—And to endeavour to secure my 

Self the best I can.”* 

“ Abdication by force” runs through this 
dialogue and suggests the prevalence of a 
more complex idea than simple abdication 
in Defoe’s political thought, at a time when 
the phrase Abdy, Harvy survived in partisan 
usage. The etymological reconstruction of 
the cry’s meaning may now be extended to 
its second element. If the first element is 
related to abdicate, or the Latin abdicare 
used in an absolute construction, the con- 
jecture may be made that the final element 
“yy” in Abdy, Harvy is the Latin “ vi,” 
used adverbially to mean “by force” and 
that the entire phrase derived from the Latin 
“abdicdre vi.” Popular repetition of the 
Latin by heated partisans may then have 
led to the abbreviated form abdicdar’ vi and 
finally to the vivid vulgarization, Abdy, 
Harvy, the comma implying perhaps an 
emphatic pause. Abdy, Harvy would then 
connote “ abdication by force for the present 
sovereign.” In the light of this reconstruc- 
tion it is no wonder that the cries raised by 
“The Black Brigade” of Anglican clergy 
are characterized as “horrid” and that the 
“poor Farmer” of the old Story ran terri- 
fied from the party of Jacobites. The 
absence of the cry from the usual con- 
temporary accounts of the Revolution 
remains a mystery. 

If Abdy, Harvy is thus correctly inter- 
preted as meaning “abdicate by force! ” 
lines 250-259 of A New Discovery assume 
a significant character in our understanding 
of Defoe as a satiric poet. His verses, like 
the pamphlets and novels, are circumstan- 
tially documented by memories of actual 
London sounds. The satiric meaning is 
greatly enhanced by the poet’s placing the 
“borrid cryes for Abdy, Harvy” on the lips 
of clergymen dedicated to non-resistance. 
Once again Defoe has contributed to the 
knowledge of a politically complex period 


* Review, VII, 392a, November 11, 1710. 
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by weaving into his satire a significant 
political cry which would otherwise have 


been lost. SPIRO PETERSON. 


JOSEPH GLANVILL AND “ THE 
CHARACTER OF A COFFEE-HOUSE” 


N 1673 there appeared in London anony- 
mously the spirited satiric pamphlet on 
the habits and peculiarities of the coffee. 
house inmates entitled The Character of a 
Coffee-House with the Symptomes of a 
Town-wit. To date the author of this clever 
sketch has eluded detection. Yet among 
the details of The Character there is one 
which may serve as a clue to his identity, 
It occurs in the climactic section of the work 
dealing with the “symptomes of a town- 
wit.” Discussing the town-wit, the author 
writes: “ Talk of Witches and you Tickle 
him, speak of Spirits and he tels you he 
knows none better than those of Wine, name 
but Immaterial Essence, and he shall flout 
at you as a dull Fop incapable of sense, and 
unfit for Conversation.”* 

Among the vast outpouring of §anti- 
materialist works appearing during the 
Restoration in reaction to a_ revived 
materialism, embodied most formidably in 
the works of Thomas Hobbes, are the 
curious writings of Joseph Glanvill. Para- 
doxical as it seems in a man attracted to 
science and ranged on the side of the 
“‘ moderns,” witchcraft played a crucial role 
in the thinking of Glanvill, for involved in 
it was the fundamental problem of the 
existence of any spirit world. The 
materialist attack on spirit, led by Hobbes's 
dismissal of “ incorporeal substance” as 4 
contradiction in terms, posed a threat to 
the belief in a spiritual order and was rightly 
regarded as a spur to atheism. To establish, 
therefore, the reality of apparitions and 
witches in league with diabolic spirits 
meant, for Glanvill, to strengthen the basic 
tenets of faith in the existence of a spiritual 
world and in the immortality of the soul. 

In 1668, Glanvill published under the title 
of A Blow at Modern Sadducism three 
tracts: Some Philosophical Considerations 
touching the Being of Witches and Witch- 
craft; The Relation of the Fam’d Distur- 
bance by the Drummer in the House of Mr. 
John Mompesson; and a letter to his 
colleague in psychical research, the Platonist, 


» The Character, 1673, p. 5. 
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Henry More, entitled Some Reflections on 
Drollery, and Atheisme. The letter proceeds 
toa consideration of the reasons for people’s 
disbelief in witchcraft and apparitions. The 
chief causes are: “an affected humour of 
Drollery, and Scoffing, and a worse cause, 
Atheism.”? The chief proponents of these 
tendencies are the would-be Wits. There 
follows an elaborate description of the Wits 
which in point-of-view and in identity of 
language parallels remarkably the section on 
the “ symptomes of the town-wit” found in 
The Character. Here are but a few of the 
many significant parallels: 


everything that is sacred, or serious hath 
been exposed, and both Government, and 
Religion made the objects of idle, and 
phantastick buffoonry. (A Blow, p. 143.) 


Whatever is sacred or serious, he seeks to 
render Ridiculous and thinks Government 
and Religion fit objects for idle and fan- 
tastic Buffoonry. (The Character, p. 5.) 


Certainly WIT is not an odde metaphor, 
or a lucky simile, a wilde fetch, or un- 
expected inference, a mimick action, or a 
pretty knack in telling of a tale. (A Blow, 
p. 143.) 


Fundamentally, the burden of _ the 
“symptomes of the town-wit” is identical 
with that of Glanvill’s Some Reflections. 
Both works stress the immaturity and super- 
ficiality of the wit, his atheism, and his 
scornful rejection of those ideas which are 
beyond his mental capacity. One of the 
most striking images appearing at the outset 
of The Character is one describing coffee 
as “that Liquor, which by its looks and 
taste, you may reasonably guess to be 
Pluto's Diet-drink; that witches tipple out of 
dead mens Skulls, when they ratifie to 
Belzebub their Sacramental vows.”* Apply- 
ing the metaphor of smoky hell to the 
coffee-house and describing the town-wit as 
the “ arch-Devil who makes as much hurry 
as Robin Goodfellow of old amongst our 
Granams milk-bouls”’* further evidence the 
author’s interest in other-worldly matters. 

It is interesting to note the relevance of 
The Character to the official attitude toward 
coffee-houses which existed during the 
period of the seventies. Rising to 


prominence as centers of political discussion 


4 Blow, 1668, pp. 143-145. 
‘P.4. 
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during a troubled and turbulent political era, 
the coffee-houses, patronized by all levels 
of society and making possible, through 
debates, the sharpening of political con- 
sciousness among the unenfranchised com- 
moners, soon incurred the hostility of 
official circles. In 1671, the govern- 
ment denounced the coffee-houses as hot- 
beds of sedition, and in 1675, a proclamation 
was issued demanding their suppression.° 
The Character was thus a timely contribu- 
tion to the quarrel against the coffee-house. 

I should now like to raise this question: 
Is The Character only an obvious instance 
of unscrupulous plagiarism, or is it con- 
ceivable that Glanvill, a year after his 
appointment as chaplain in ordinary to 
Chas. II, turned to the popular form of 
character-writing and produced a_ pro- 
government essay which incorporated into 
its body a significant measure of an earlier 


: 
work? SAMUEL A. WEISS. 


* See D. Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II, 
Oxford, 1934, I, pp. 100-102. 


SWIFT’S RENUNCIATION OF 


THE MUSE 
A COUPLET from the final stanza of his 
ode Occasioned by Sir William] 


T[emple]’s Late Illness and Recovery, 

-™ thy enchantment broke, and from this 

our, 

I here renounce thy visionary pow’r, 
is noted in most biographies and studies of 
Jonathan Swift as a dramatic turning point 
in his career. After the time of this ode, 
Swift continued to renounce the Muse’s 
poetic visions, generally concerning himself 
instead with wit and satire, even in verse. 
I do not think anyone has pointed out the 
similarity of this couplet to portions of the 
final paragraph of Sir William Temple’s 
essay Of Popular Discontents, printed in his 
posthumous Miscellanea, The Third Part, 
edited by Swift in 1701: “And thus I have 
done with these idle politick Visions, and 
at the same time with all Publick Thoughts 
as well as Employments.” Although the ode 
is dated December, 1693, it may have 
followed Temple’s essay in time of compo- 
sition; for in his réle as Temple’s editor, 
Swift remarks that the essay was “ written 
many Years before the Author’s Death.” 
Swift’s view of the Muse’s enchantment as a 
delusion of sickly minds, it is possible, was 
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formed upon Temple’s disappointed view of 
“idle politick Visions.” If so, the Ode 
Occasioned by Sir W{illiam| T[emple)’s Late 
Illness and Recovery gains new interest. 


MaAuRICE JOHNSON. 


A NOTE ON ADDISON’S 


UPHOLSTERER 
ONCERNING Addison’s newsmongering 
upholsterer, Steele wrote: “This 


unhappy correspondent . . . would appear 
much more monstrous in his madness, did 
we not see crowds very little above his 
circumstances from the same cause, a 
passion to politics." To which may be 
added: The upholsterer would appear even 
“more monstrous in his madness” to 
modern readers if they could appreciate his 
absurdity as Addison conceived it and as 
his contemporaries understood it. The pur- 
pose of this note is to supply one fact 
requisite to that appreciation. 

The upholsterer’s avid interest in the for- 
tunes of King Charles XII of Sweden is 
made much of.? Addison recorded in The 
Tatler for April 6, 1710, the following con- 
versation which had taken place three days 
earlier between the upholsterer and Bicker- 
staff : 


“‘But pray,” says he, “tell me sincerely, 
what are your thoughts of the King of 
Sweden?” ... I told him that I looked 
upon him as one of the first heroes of 
the age. “But pray,” says he, “do you 
think there is anything in the story of his 
wound?” And finding me surprised at 
the question, “Nay,” says he, “I only 
propose it to you.” I answered that I 
thought there was no doubt of it. ‘“ But 
why in the heel,” says he, “ more than in 
any other part of the body?” “ Because,” 
says I, “ the bullet chanced to light there.’ 


It is quite natural that Mr. Bickerstaff 
should have been surprised. Charles XII 
was shot in the foot on June 17, 1709, as 
he rode along the banks of the river Worskla 
with Count Levenhaupt surveying the 
Russian fortress at Pultawa.* News of the 


' The Spectator, ed. G. Gregory Smith, IV, 211. 

* The Tatler, ed. George A. Aitken, III, 247, 
336; IV, 187. 

* The Tatler, III, 219. 

BY Nisbet Bain, Charles XII (New York, 1895), 
p. 5 
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king’s wound was current in London as 
early as August 11, 1709. The following 
account appeared in the London Daily 
Courant, one of the papers which the 
upholsterer read,° on August 22, 1709: 


"Twas hoped that he [Charles XI] 
would be overtaken, the rather because 
Count Lerwenhaupt [sic] and a Surgeon 
who had dressed him divers times reported 
that his Majesty was shot through the 
Right Heel just under the Ankle with 
a Musquet-shot before Pultawa. 


It therefore becomes apparent that the 
upholsterer was still greatly concerned over, 
and asking whispered questions about, an 
event which had been fully and openly 
reported almost seven months earlier. It 
must then be equally apparent that without 
this knowledge modern readers can hardly 
understand how ludicrous this conversation 
seemed to Addison’s contemporaries. 


WILLIAM H. Wiatrt, 
University of North Carolina. 


* The Tatler, III, 220. 


THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF 
WORDSWORTH’S 
“THANKSGIVING ODE” 


PROFESSORS DE SELINCOURT and 

Darbishire set January, 1816, as the 
date of composition of Wordsworth’s 
“ Thanksgiving Ode ”—‘* The Morning of 
the Day Appointed for a General Thanks- 
giving. January 18, 1816."* Even though 
scholars seem to have accepted the date 
mentioned in the title of the poem, there 
is convincing evidence that it was not written 
in January. 

For the day of thanksgiving Wordsworth 
first wrote three sonnets: “ Inscription for 
a National Monument, in Commemoration 
of the Battle of Waterloo ” (‘ Intrepid sons 
of Albion! ”); “Occasioned by the same 
Battle” (‘The Bard, whose soul is meek 
as dawning day”); and “O, for a kindling 
touch of that pure flame.” Although the 
exact dates of composition of these poems 


‘The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth 
(Oxford, 1946), III, 155. Cf. The Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, ed. William Knight (Edin 
burgh, 1886), VIII, 347, and The Poetical Works 
of William Wordsworth, 
(London, 1892), III, 400. 


ed. Edward Dowden 
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cannot be determined, they were probably 
written during January.” On January 29th 
in a letter to John Scott, editor of The 
Champion, they were submitted for publi- 
cation.’ At first Wordsworth planned only 
these three contributions to the celebration 
of Napoleon’s defeat; later, however, he 
decided to write an ode and other poems on 
the same subject.‘ His revised plans are 
related in a letter to Scott (March 11, 1816): 


When I wrote the Sonnets inserted in 
the Champion I had no design of doing 
anything more. But I could not resist the 
Temptation of giving vent to my feelings 
as collected in force upon the morning of 
the day appointed for a general Thanks- 
giving. Accordingly, I threw off a sort of 


irregular Ode upon this subject. . Out 
of this have sprung several smaller 
pieces... .° 


Even though the “Ode” was intended 
to portray Wordsworth’s feelings on the 
morning of national thanksgiving, it was 
not necessarily written then. The poet him- 
self admitted to his brother and to Robert 
Southey that the “Thanksgiving Ode” was 
“supposed to be composed” on January 
18th. Furthermore, in a letter to Scott 
(February 25th), Wordsworth indicated that 
he was working on the “Ode” and com- 
panion pieces: 


Most readily would I undertake the 
office which you propose to me, but for 
a reason which I am sure you will think 
sufficient for my declining it for a short 
while at least—I am myself engaged with 
an attempt to express in Verse some feel- 
ings connected with these very subjects 


*Wordsworth often submitted manuscripts for 
publication as soon as he completed them. For 
information about the three sonnets, see my 
“Haydon, Hunt, and Scott and Six Sonnets (1816) 


by Wordsworth, ” P.Q., XXIX (October, 1950), 
435-437, 


*W.W. to John Scott, January 29, 1816. See 
The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. 
The Middle Years, ed. Ernest de Selincourt 
(Oxford, 1937), II, 705-706. 

‘All of these poems were eventually collected 
in Thanksgiving Ode . . . with Other Shorter Pieces, 
Chiefly Referring to Recent Events (London, 1816). 

*W.W. to John Scott, March 11, 1816. See 
The Middle Years, Il, 713. 

*W.W. to C.W., March 12, 1816, and W. W. 
to Robert Southey (1816). See The Middle Years, 
yy 17. Cf. Knight, VI, 75, 85, and Dowden, 
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[Napoleon], and till that engagement is 
over neither in justice to you nor to myself 
can I introduce into my own mind such 
a stream as I have no doubt your Poem 
will be felt to be.’ 


On March 11th the poet wrote to Scott 
that he had finished everything he had “ any 
intention of executing in connection with 
the great events” of his time.* On March 
12th he stated that the “ Thanksgiving Ode’” 
had been completed for “some time.”® 

The phrase “some time” is vague, but 
a reconstruction of the facts helps to. 
eliminate the ambiguity. The three sonnets 
on Napoleon were probably written during 
January (possibly on the morning of thanks- 
giving or shortly thereafter); they were sub- 
mitted to Scott on January 29th; the 
“Thanksgiving Ode” was begun after the 
three sonnets were composed. During Feb- 
ruary Wordsworth was definitely working 
on the “ Ode” and companion pieces for the 
1816 volume, which was completed by 
March 12th. Since the “Ode” was finished 
“some time” before the book was ready 
for publication, it probably was composed 
in February. His own statement that the 
“Ode” was not written on January 18th, the 
lack of any evidence that it was written 
between January 19th and 3lst,!° and the 
evidence that he was working on the poem 
during February indicate that the date 
of composition generally accepted is 
incorrect."? 


B. BERNARD COHEN. 
Wayne University. 


7 W.W. to John Scott, een 25, [1816]. See 
The Middle Years, Il, 710-71 


*W.W. to John Scott, eae 11, 1816. See 
ibid., II, 713. 

*W.W. to»C.W., March 12, 1816. See ibid., 
II, 716. 


*° See, for example, the following letters in which 
there is no mention of the “* Thanksgiving Ode” 
W. W. to Francis Wrangham, Thanksgiving Day, 
January, 1816, ~~ W. W. to C.W., January 31, 
[1816]. See ibid., II, 704-705, 706-708. 


* The evidence cl in this note shows that 
two other odes in the 1816 volume attributed to 
January, 1816, by Professors de Selincourt and 
Darbishire were probably composed during Feb- 
ruary and early March: “Ode, Composed in 
January 1816” (‘*‘ When the soft hand of sleep 
had closed the latch’’) and “Ode” (‘* Who rises 
on the banks of Seine’). See Thanksgiving Ode, 
Pp. ye and de Selincourt and Darbishire, 





Readers’ Queries 





IR JOHN WOLLEY (d. 28 Feb., 1595/6). 
—He was a relation of Dr. Walter 
Baily or Bayley (c. 1529-92), who in his will 
describes Wolley as ‘cousin’ and whom he 
approved as one of the overseers thereof. 

Nowhere have I been able to find the date 
or approximate date of his birth. 

That this event took place in Shropshire 
stands on record; but apparently the particu- 
lar village or town in that county remains 
unknown; and, indeed, it seems highly likely 
that his birth in that county may have 
been accidental, as both his parents hailed 
from Co. Dorset. 

The earliest note recorded of him is that 
he became B.A. Oxon in 1553 and Fellow 
of Merton College in that self-same year; 
but no Oxonian archives afford any due to 
his age at that time, or indeed at any time. 

Can any reader supply the presently 
elusive answer? 

L. G. H. HorTON-SMITH. 


26, Rivercourt Road, W. 6. 


OVERNOR WILLIAM SAYLE.—He 

selected the site where Charleston, 

South Carolina, U.S.A., now stands. He 
died in 1671, aged 80. 

He had been sent out from England by 
“The Lords Proprietors,” which included 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Information about the Sayle family in 
England would be appreciated. 


T. G. Scorr. 


ORACE WALPOLE AND HANNAH 

MORE.—Can any of your readers help 

us with these literary allusions? They occur 

in Horace Walpole’s correspondence with 
Hannah More. 

“TI hope you have not more majesty ‘than 
a whole race of queens’” (Walpole to More, 
15 June, 1787). 

“TI never considered the patriotic Brutus 
with any delight . . . as ‘refulgent from 
the stroke of Caesar’s fate’” (More to Wal- 
pole, June, 1787). 

“T sit in a little hermitage I have built 
in my garden, not ‘to be melancholy in’” 
(ibid.). 

‘““How proud I shall be to issue from the 
Press of Strawberry Hill, a distinction which 
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“was meant for merit, though it fell on 
me’” (More to Walpole, July, 1789). 
“Who is it says something like this line? 
— Hannah will not write, and Lactilla [Ann 
Yearsley] will’” (Walpole to More, 4 Nov, 


1789). CHARLES H. BENNETT. 


ROSSETTYS “BEATA BEATRIX.’—The 

original is in the National Gallery. A 
replica, later in date, in the Birmingham 
Art Gallery is, I think, even more beautiful 
than the original. What other versions of 
the picture are in public galleries? Three 
or four years ago, one was hanging in 
an antique shop off the Charing Cross Road, 
Is this the one which has been acquired for 
Queen Mary’s Hall in the Y.W.C.A., Great 
Russell Street? Did Rossetti’s assistants 
work on any of the versions of this picture? 


R. 


ALA’S NOTEBOOKS.—George Augustus 
Sala left a number of cuttings and note- 
books. What became of them? E. 


LOW OF WATER.—Is it true that while 

water flows away clockwise down 

English plug-holes, in Australia the direction 
of the flow is anti-clockwise? E.W. 


"TRUNCHEONS.—Will any reader willing 
to review a history of truncheons (fully 
illustrated) please apply to me? Ep. 


HE PHILOMATHS.—I should be glad 

to know more about this society to 

which William Godwin, Holcroft and other 
radicals of the 1790s belonged. R.M. 


MISS CAROLINE HOLLAND (1838- 
1908).—Author of that excellent book 
Notebook of a spinster lady 1878-1903, pubd. 
posthumously & anonymously in 1919. 
Biogr. details wanted. Was she dau. of Sir 
Henry Holland, bart., physician? yy A, 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE.—Dis- 
tinguished scientist. Ever married? 
DNB does not assist. H.A. 


QOURCE WANTED.— Tis a poor horse 
that cannot carry its harness. 
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Replies 


GPANISH ARMADA (excvii. 193).— 
I do not think that the inscription “he 
blew with his winds and they were 
scattered ” will be found in London, but it 
is to be found on the memorial erected 
on Plymouth Hoe on the tercentenary of 
the defeat of the Armada. It appears to 
originate in a Dutch medal struck to com- 
memorate the defeat of the Armada, on 
the obverse of which is “ Flavit et dissipati 
sunt.” There is an illustration of this in 
Medals of the British Navy by W. H. Long, 
published in 1895. DonaLp H. SIMPSON. 





Flavit et dissipati sunt 1588 is the legend 
on the obverse of a silver medal (probably 
struck by the direction of Prince Maurice 
in Holland) which may be seen in the British 
Museum. For further details see H. A. 
Grueber’s Guide to the Exhibition of Eng- 
lish Medals in the British Museum (page 6). 


HERBERT H. HUXLEY. 


THOMAS DUNCKERLEY FIT Z- 
GEORGE (cxcvii. 149, 218).—I learn 
fom an unprinted reply that he was an 
illegitimate son of George II, and was a 
leader of eighteenth century freemasonry. 
See: Thomas Dunckerley, by Henry Sadler, 
London, 1891, and Gould’s History of Free- 
masonry. 
He and his arms are referred to in a 
story “In the interests of the brethren” 
by Kipling, in Debits and Credits. 


R. C. GALE. 


MADAGASCAR FICTION (cxcvii. 193). 

—R. M. Ballantyne wrote The Fugi- 
tives, or The Tyrant Queen of Madagascar 
(London, 1887). The persecutions of Queen 
Ranavalona during the early part and 
middle of last century form the background, 
and the author acknowledges assistance 
from the Rev. George Cousins, of the 
London Missionary Society, and the works 
of Sibree, Ellis and Shaw. I believe Ballan- 
tyne was never himself in Madagascar. 


R. W. Munro. 


THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR (13S. I. 
508).—The query at this reference con- 
cerned the provenance of the body of the 
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British Unknown Soldier. I believe the 
facts are as follows. A coffin was taken 
from each of the graveyards of unknown 
soldiers from six sectors of the old British 
Front in France. These were brought by 
men of the Imperial Graves Commission to 
the village of St. Pol, and temporarily placed 
in the church there, in close proximity. A 
blinded soldier from St. Dunstan’s was 
asked to indicate one of the six, of course 
at random, by touching it with his stick. 
This coffin was brought to England and 
buried in Westminster Abbey. For further 
details see an article written by an eye- 
witness in the annual Inky Way for 1949. 


L. MERCER. 


GONG-WRITERS (cxevii. 194).—(a) Rob 
Roy, ch. 23, Sir Walter Scott The 
Doom of Devorgoil, act 2, Sc. 2, ditto 
(b) Anonymous. (d) Billy Taylor, I, ii. John 
Baldwin Buckstone. R.C.G. 


AMUEL DANIEL AND MILTON 
(cxevii. 135).—The line ‘ Yet stands he 
stiff undasht, unterrified’ should have 
followed the first line in column 2 (the line 
is Daniel’s, not Milton’s). I apologize. 
Ep. 


BOOK-BORROWERS (cxlix. 33, 250).— 
The oldest Czech book-inscription of 

this sort comes from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. A Czech MS from the 
year 1409, in the possession of the National 
and University Library, Prague (XVII F 50), 
bears the following lines: 

Kdo tyto kniehy ukradne mne, 

bodaj mel tolik zimnic, 

jako je v Praze pivnic. 
(i.e.: Who will steal these books from me, 
he may have as much cold fevers as there 
are ale-houses in Prague.) 

O. F. BABLER. 


ICHILIMACKINAC  (excevii. 150),— 
In the Jesuit map of Lake Superior 
published in Paris in 1672 the island marked 
in the strait connecting Lac des Hurons with 
Lac des Illinois (now Lake Michigan) is 
called Missilimakinac in Huske’s “ New and 
Accurate Map of North America” in “ The 
Present State of North America” London 
and Boston 1755 it is called Michilimac- 
kinac. It is now called Mackinac Island 
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(pronounced Makinaw) and should not be 
confused with Makinaw City in Cheboygau 
County on the south shore of the Strait. 
The original name Michilimackinae is 
reputed to have meant “the place of the 
lame man” in the language of the 
Mishinimakinagog clan of the Algonquin 
Tribe. The French built a fort on the 
island in 1712 which was surrendered to the 
British in 1761. They held it until 1796 
when it was handed over to the United 
States under the Treaty of 1794 with 
Detroit, Sandusky, Oswego and five other 
forts which the British had retained since 
1783. It was surprised in July, 1812, by 
the British when the garrison did not know 
that war had been declared and was held 
by them against a formidable American 
attack in August, 1814. In virtue of the 
Treaty of Ghent (24 December, 1814) the 
island was restored to the United States in 
July, 1815, and from 1820 to 1840 was a 
station of the American Fur Company. The 
tunic called a mackinaw worn by miners 
and lumbermen owes its name to the fame 
enjoyed by the trading post on this island. 


H. P.-G. 


A CALENDAR FOR A WIFE (clxviii. 
351, 390, cxcv. 262).—Michael Kongehl, 
a German minor poet of the Baroque 
period, gives in his book of verse Lust- 
Quartier (1634) the same anecdote in this 
form: 
EINER FRAUEN WUNSCH 
Zum Doktor, der schier Tag und Nacht 
Studirt und auf den Biichern lag, 
Sprach seine Frau: ,, Ich wiinsch allein 
Ein rares Buch vor Euch zu sein.” 
»,50 seid,” sprach er, ,,denn unter den 
Kalendern, 
Die kann und muss man alle Jahr verandern.” 


O. F. BABLER. 


"THOMAS PHILIP FOLEY (cxcvii. 194).— 
There is no apparent evidence that he 
ever became secretary to Joanna Southcott, 
but he appears in Alumni Cantabrigienses, 
pt. II, Vol. 4, p. 527 as one of her followers. 


E. A. D. B. 


OURCES WANTED (cxcvii. 63).— 
“Habit is a labour-saving invention, 
that enables a man to get along with less 
fuel,” is from ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library 
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THE RECORDS AND COLLECTIONS 
OF THE COLLEGE OF ARMS. By 
Anthony Richard Wagner, Richmond 
Herald. (Burke’s Peerage, Ltd. 6s.) 


[N the short space of eighty-six pages, and 
for the small sum of 6s., Mr. A. R. 
Wagner, Richmond Herald, has provided 
not only a brief history of the College 
of Arms, but a full account of the remark- 
able collection of genealogical, heraldic and 
historic MSS. preserved in its library. He 
describes how the collection has grown to 
its present size from its origin in the ‘ office 
books’ and other records kept by the 
fifteenth century heralds, and has been 
added to in every generation. Last, but by 
no means least, Mr. Wagner discusses the 
heralds’ visitations of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, how they were carried 
out, and their value as genealogical records. 
Finally, in an appendix, he gives a list of 
the visitations, arranged chronologically 
under the Kings of Arms of the southern 
and northern provinces respectively, together 
with the visitation of the western province 
by William Ballard, March c.-1475-c. 1490. 
One of the good deeds of Richard Ill 
was the granting of a charter to the Heralds 
forming them into a body corporate, with 
a ‘great house in the city of London called 
Coldharbour.’ Unfortunately this charter 
was annulled by Henry VII in the following 
year, and it was not until 1555 that a new 
charter was granted by Queen Mary. Even 
then the work of the College did not run 
smoothly, but in 1597 it was reorganized on 
lines which have survived till the present 
time. Derby House, which the heralds 
occupied from 1564-1666 was destroyed in 
the Great Fire, but the heralds had just 
had time, as the fire spread through the 
City, to rescue their precious books and 
transfer them to Westminster. The present 
building was erected on the same site and 
occupied by 1674. It escaped in the fires 
of the last war, though how narrowly only 
a visitor looking out on the devastated area 
to the east of it can realize. 
Many of the MSS. which were in the 
College at the time of its brief residence 
in Coldharbour were transferred elsewhere 
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and disappeared, but some of those belong- 
ing to John Writhe, Garter (d. 1504) were, 
as Mr. Wagner thinks ‘we may be safe in 
concluding, handed over to Roger 
Machado then Clarenceux and, remaining 
with his successors, are still in the possession 
of the College. Others were bought back 
from time to time, including a few of those 
which had been inherited by Writhe’s son, 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, but most of the 
latter's books and MSS. were gradually 
scattered among different owners; some are 
now in the British Museum. Much interest- 
ing information is given as to the contents 
of the College library when the first cata- 
logue was compiled in 1618, and from that 
time there have been many additions— 
pedigrees voluntarily registered, including 
those of founders’ kin, funeral certificates, 
records of coronations and other royal 
ceremonies, the Earl Marshal’s Books—in 
all twelve separate categories were listed in 
the returns to the Commissioners of Public 
Records in 1835. Special mention may be 
made of the Irish collections for the records 
of the Ulster Office were transferred to 
London in 1943 and they included thirty- 
nine volumes of genealogical extracts from 
wills in the Irish Prerogative Court, made 
by Sir William Betham, Ulster King of 
Arms 1820-53, the originals of which were 
destroyed in Dublin in 1922, together with 
many abstracts of Irish deeds, now lost, 
made by other antiquaries. , 
Among collections added to the College 
library were several acquired through the 
enthusiasm and persuasive skill of Sir 
William Dugdale, Garter 1677-86, including 
those of Thomas Earl of Arundel, John Vin- 
cent, son of Augustine Vincent, Windsor 
Herald, d. 1626, and Sir Edward Walker, 
Garter, d.1677. Since then the College has 
obtained by purchase or bequest other 
collections including those of the American 
genealogist Col. J. L. Chester, the valuable 
accumulation of Welsh records which 
belonged to Edward Prothero, M.P., and the 
series known as ‘Garter’s ordinaries’ of 
re ——_— by Sir Albert Woods, Garter, 


Every antiquarian reader must be grate- 
ful to Mr. Wagner for this authoritative 
survey of the resources for genealogical and 
historical research preserved in the College 
of Arms and for the explanation how the 
heralds should be approached for informa- 
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tion both by genealogists concerned with 
some particular problem of family history 
and by ‘literary and academic enquirers.’ 


GENEALOGY OF THE PEPYS FAMILY, 
1273-1887. Compiled by Walter Courtenay 
Pepys. (First published 1887 by George 
Bell and Sons: new edition 1952 by 
Faber and Faber, Ltd. 42s.) 


GQIXTY-FIVE years is a considerable spell, 

and a limited issue of a book of this 
kind is likely to be exhausted in a much 
shorter time. The present Earl of Cotten- 
ham, who succeeded to the title on the 
death of his elder brother in 1943 (who had 
succeeded a still elder brother in 1922), feels 
on this account that the genealogy of the 
family compiled by his great-uncle, the Hon. 
Walter Courtenay Pepys, youngest son of 
the first Earl, the Lord Chancellor, deserves 
reprinting, even if pretty much in its original 
form. 

We can easily agree with him, and 
applaud such an act of piety, if sorry that 
it could not all have been brought up to date 
and made into more of a real family history. 
It is true that Lord Cottenham adds a 
modest preface of his own, and reprints a 
number of letters addressed to The Times 
Literary Supplement in 1934 discussing the 
pronunciation of the family name. But the 
original work only professed to be ‘a gather- 
ing together of fragments of family history,’ 
prefacing seven tabular pedigrees. The three 
first of these were copies of ‘ Visitation’ 
pedigrees of 1585, 1619 and 1684, while the 
last four embodied the results of Mr. Pepys’s 
own exploration among family wills, parish 
registers and other usual sources. Lord 
Cottenham has added an eighth pedigree, 
compiled by himself, showing all the male 
descendants of the Lord Chancellor, which 
extends to nearly four feet in length. 

A section of over twenty pages, entitled 
‘Sketch of the Family History,’ briefly 
reviews the whole story. Although the date 
1273 appears on the title-page, it must not 
be thought that the proved pedigree goes 
back so far. The first actual ancestor that 
can be claimed is William ‘ Pepis,’ the elder, 
of Cottenham, co. Cambridge, yeoman, 
whose will, dated and proved in 1519, shows 
him to have been a man of some property: 
but there had been persons of the same 
name at Cottenham in the fourteenth 
century. Yeomen the family continued to be 
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for two more generations, but after that 
came entry into the Middle Temple, and 
the next generation produced Richard 
Pepys, who was Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland for 1655-58. From him, after some 
apparent social recession, descended the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Chancellors are august figures, and 
worthy of all honour. But few of them can 
compete in our affections with Samuel 
Pepys, the diarist, in whom we now almost 
regretfully recognize a great Secretary of 
the Admiralty. He came from a younger 
branch of the family, and was grandson to 
the Lord Chief Justice’s uncle, Thomas 
Pepys. But he plays no special part in this 
book, and the only account of him is quoted 
from a work of 1883 by Sir George Duckett, 
where his authorship of the famous diary 
is not even mentioned. 


The pronunciation of ‘Pepys’ has been 
much discussed, and though the diarist 
seems to have favoured ‘Peeps’ there can 
scarcely be a doubt that it is correctly 
‘Peppis,’ as all the male branches of the 
family pronounce it today. The old spellings 
leave little room for argument on the sub- 
ject. It is interesting, by the way, that Mr. 
Pepys in 1887 could find no bearers of the 
name beyond the 42 kinsfolk of whom he 
gives a list. This makes it a very -rare 
surname. 


THE FORTUNES OF FAUST. By E. M. 


Butler. (Cambridge University Press, 
1952, xviii+ 366 pages, illustrated. 30s.) 
MISS BUTLER’S latest volume of Faust 

studies ranges from Marlowe to 
Valéry but is mainly concerned with 
German literature. Since 1570 German 
poets, playwrights and novelists have pro- 
duced several dozen Fausts and most of 
these are discussed here in some detail. 
Their endings, the ultimate damnation or 
salvation of the hero, provide a fairly 
reliable index of the alternating optimistic 
and pessimistic Zeitgeister which inspired 
them. 

The literary fortunes of Faust, the 
‘vnsatiable Speculator’ as his first English 
biographer called him, are contrasted with 
those of the Latin sensualist Don Juan. Juan 
is virile flesh and blood, taking life as he 
finds it, and a gift to the poet or the 
musician. Faust is less rewarding. He is 
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seldom more than a type, first the magician, 
then an Everyman serving to demonstrate 
one or other of the Protestant eschatologies, 
then reason in revolt against faith, then 
Romantic incompleteness and _ Teutonic 
schizophrenia and inability to live in the 
present. Nor is his Helen a real woman. 
At her worst a diabolical female impersona- 
tor and at her best a personification of the 
Renaissance ideal of classical beauty, she 
quite fails to meet the eighteenth century 
bourgeois demand for a sentimental love- 
interest, and is edged off the stage by 
Gretchen, who begins as a Richardsonian 
ingénue and ends as the Eternal Feminine. 


Goethe is of course the pivot on which 
the book turns, and here Miss Butler makes 
good use of her freedom as a foreign and 
not altogether sympathetic observer. Few 
Germans today would dare in the same 
breath to call him ‘the greatest poet of 
the age and Germany’s greatest poet’ and 
to compare him seriously with Schink, and 
probably few would want to blame him (or 
Heine) for fouling the pure well of magic 
with the ‘virus’ of witchcraft. Encouraged 
by Herder to break down the barriers 
between popular and literary poetry, Goethe 
took the market-place Punch-and-Judy Faust 
and recreated him in his own image. He 
was in his early twenties when he began and 
over eighty when he finished and his hero 
changes correspondingly from a_ defiant 
Prometheus into a rather dull utilitarian. 
Miss Butler deftly traces the stages of his 
transformation. Perhaps the only point 
where the emphasis seems to be misplaced 
is in the interpretation of Faust’s pact with 
Mephistopheles. Faust says he will be 
damned if he can be satisfied. This is taken 
to be belated Storm-and-Stress claim to the 
possession of such titanic aspirations as 
neither this world nor the next can fulfil— 
an attitude of defiant despair. Yet it seems 
likelier to be something far more sober and 
more in line with the middle-aged Goethe's 
own optimistic solution for the problem of 
evil—the notion that without the Satanic 
goad man would be inactive and that 
without action there is no life. Man is dead 
and damned when he thinks he has ovet- 
come evil, when he is satisfied. 

Miss Butler’s last chapter will save those 
who have not read Dr. Thomas Mann’ 
long, difficult and depressing Doktor 
Faustus the trouble of doing so. 
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